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appealed from those "posthumous calumniators" to
" the people," suddenly exclaiming, " I hope the people
of England will be satisfied. I hope my country will
do me justice." That dying hope has been realised.
Few names stand in purer lustre than that of Sir John
Moore. Fortunately immortality is not always measured
by success. The chiefs and people of England, who
know so little of real war themselves, are perhaps the
hardest censors upon military misfortune. Moore's
memory was vehemently assailed by the Ministers arid
Government officials of the day, who tried to screen
their own flagrant shortcomings by calumniating the
name of the heroic soldier who was no longer there to
answer them, and all the paid scribblers and talkers of
the time were busy at their truculent work. But justice
came at last, earlier and more conspicuously from the
enemies who had fought against Moore than from the
nation for whose honour and in whose service he had
died. Soult and Ney raised a monument to his memory
at Corunna almost at the time when Southey, finding-
out what the world had long known, viz. that although
the King might make him a laureate, nature had not
made him a poet, began to attempt to write history and
to criticise military genius. But a greater soldier than
Soult or JSTey had still earlier placed the military fame
of Moore beyond the reach of little minds. When
Napoleon heard of Moore's march from Salamanca to
Sahagun, in December, 1808, he exclaimed, "I shall ad-
vance against Sir John Moore in person. -He is now the
only general fit to contend with me." "Where shall we
find such a king*?" asks William Napier in a letter
written from the battle-fields of Portugal two years after